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Editorial 


As many readers will know, Delta has lately been honoured by a 
generous grant from the Arts Council of Great Britain. We are 
very grateful to the Council for its interest and assistance. 


To be in need of assistance has become, of course, the common 
condition of magazines of poetry, and of literature in general. 
Mansfield Park runs to seed, while the public take their daily 
anodyne of dribbling at Jayne with a cheerful smile. Those who 
think, write, or protest are neatly labelled by the Press, and happily 
filed away out of harm: “Aldermaston”, “Angry”, etc. (John Press, 
in The Chequer’d Shade, quotes the Daily Express headline on the 
death of Yeats: “Scoffed At Fairies, But They Made His Living” 
—as Mr. Press says, a “curious tribute’.) Often they are entirely 
covered up; it is significant that the Nuclear Disarmament Cam- 
paign was consistently ignored by the majority of the papers until 
the good newsy story of passive resistance and gaoled priests at 
Swaffham. The current series of articles in admirable Granta on 
the Press and the Public has not yet examined wilful omission, as 
opposed to mere distortion. 


And when you’ve finished the papers you can adroitly fiddle knobs 
to ensure a constant supply of quiz-games (Sample of cultural 
value : a family of five recently had a minute in which to name four 
plays of Shakespeare, and to prolonged applause got there with a 
second or two to spare. The prize was worth hundreds of pounds), 
funny programmes, and breaks for Ovaltine. With such a climate 
it is no surprise, in the minute field of poetry, to find Mr. Eliot, 
quoted in The Observer, saying: “If you want to write poetry 
you must earn a living some other way”; or to find that so interest- 
ing and necessary an idea as Universities Poetry is in severe financial 
difficulties after one issue. 


Fortunately, there are signs of a growing concern at this state 
of affairs; among those who manage to fight back against en- 
croaching commercial values, the following are worth attention : 


The Use of English (15s. a year, direct from Chatto & Windus, 
Ltd.) is a quarterly educational journal which has been appearing 
for 10 years; its editor, Denys Thompson, was at one time con- 
cerned with Scrutiny, and sought to advance the fundamental con- 
cerns of that journal through a community of interest among 
teachers at all levels, from Primary to University. It has consist- 
ently stood out against an environment ridden by advertisements 
and falsity of language, recording the results of work designed to 
prepare pupils for the potential erosions of the mass media. Recent 
issues have contained articles by L. C. Knights, Sybil Marshall, and 
an account of a major project on newspapers and the miscarriage 
of news. There is a Use of English study group in Cambridge; its 
meetings are open to all. Recent discussions were introduced by 
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Richard Hoggart, Boris Ford, and David Holbrook. Full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Secretary, Ducklake, Ashwell, Bal- 
dock, Herts. 

Poets reading their latest verse, and critics, editors, and antholo- 
gists, presenting poems that specially interest them, can be heard 
at the Contemporary Poetry and Music Circle, 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, Kensington Road, London, on the second Monday of every 
month from October to May, at 7 p.m. Open to the public. 
Monthly circulars may be obtained from Alec Craig, 5 Avenue 
House, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W.3. 

The Poetry Book Society is a non-profit-making organisation; 
members receive each quarter a selected new volume of verse. 
Recent selections have included Thomas Kinsella and A. S. J. 
Tessimond. In addition, the Society makes recommendations of 
other new volumes, and publishes bulletins and supplements, which 
are free to members. Full information can be obtained from the 
Secretary, 4 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 

Two of the books reviewed in this issue of Delta are interesting 
in a discussion of cultural climates; James Reeves deals with the 
once popular culture of balladry, and John Press traces the diminu- 
tion of public taste for poetry since those times. There are more 
reviews than usual; a small Book Supplement considers a number 
of works which, however briefly they may be treated here for lack 
of space, have not elsewhere received the attention they merit. 

Contributions for the next issue of Delta should reach the Editor, 
at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, not later than February 28th. 


The Editor would like to thank all who have helped in the pro- 
duction and distribution of the magazine, and especially the 
Committee :— 

DEREK LAWSON HILL (BUSINESS) 
BERNARDINE WALL, TIMOTHY CROSFIELD and DAVID MORPHET 
(ADVERTISING) 
ROBERT DICKINSON (CIRCULATION) 
EVE MECKHONIK ANDREW ROBERTS 
DR. DONALD DAVIE (SENIOR TREASURER) 


To a Distant Sister 


You, my sister, as a child some other year 

Walked doe-quiet in a dream, I remember; 
Solemnly with grey attentive eyes you walked 
The rafter of the loft where I lay sleeping, 

In this quiet shed that was mine for all one hour: 


All that hour I waited there alone 

Impatient for the cooling wind-after-rain, 

Alone with a hollow banging of shutters, 

And the rusted roof-cock grinding out loud arias, familiar 
Wind-vane of our childhood in the “thirties” . . 

Made no sound heard but the tick of dripping rain, 
Scything of rain in trees, splash of gutters. 


Only where you came and stood so quietly 

Not daring a word, afraid of the thunder outside, 

A ward of Maia from some alien fertile moon: you 
Tumbled, you my sister, like a young hen-sparrow, 

And the hard stalks held you pinned like a boy’s show-moth 
In the rain-driven grainfield. And I woke in sun 


Remembering you in that dream revived, an almost human child- 
Doll, laughing from eyes of calico! Perhaps 

The moon’s prebender the strong-fingered oak tree 

Fetched you under his branches, and made you a child again. 


Davip WEVILL. 


All Sunday Long My Quiet Street 


All Sunday long my quiet street 

Admits these casual strollers, taking air; 

Or determined couples walking, eyes ahead 

On the anxious road that brings them (surely) to 
A country lane and sportive, undemanding trees : 
To eternal tea-time in the villages. 


Sunday shades her swollen eyes behind the shutter, 
Like some mysterious captive of the house; 
She hides her thoughts from passers-by 

And shapes her opinions by the morning news 
Ignores the telephone on principle 

Hoping that the boredom of acquaintances 
Will break first, forcing her to “pay her dues”. 
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But here along my quiet street, trees speak 
Hesitantly, lacking “human grace”; blend 
With timid music from the drawing-rooms, 
Bend the robot quiet of the day into a bow 
Of tautened desperation ;—and it breaks, 


A boy calls from a window to a friend : 
—Then silence; curtains drawn; the moment passed. 


Perhaps I wish I could have been that friend, 

And shouted until the coward panes were shattered; 
Yelled all the Christian names that came to mind. 
But caught aware in that moment of division 

The day is unnerved; and that is all that mattered. 


Davin WEVILL. 


The Forest Tree 


Just as a painted fan flickers from colour to shadow 
the surface branches caught in sunlight darken 


And fall fifty metres through a silent sea, 
and fish move slowly in deep marine shadow 


Along the sunstripes of the grass bed, 
among the callisthenic ivy-boughs. 


Flowing in chaotic bands 
currents scatter quickly over toneless sand, 
Upward through limbs of filtered light 
delicate as filoselle, perfectly still, 
without wind, without current. 


One moment the tree’s shadow is a depth of quiet. 


One instant brings the wind, the singing 
disarranged sea-surface showing yellow yards 


Of watered sky, branches crossing, recrossing, fanning 
the phosphorous pyre of the wild noon-dragon— 


The bright fish scatter. 
Davip WEVILL. 


Veteran with a Head Wound 


Nothing to show for it at first 

But dreams and shivering, a few mistakes. 

Shapes lounged around his mind chatting of murder, 
Telling interminable jokes, 

Watching like tourists for Vesuvius to burst. 


He started listening. Too engrossed to think, 
He let his body move in jerks, 

Talked just to prove himself alive, grew thin, 
Lost five jobs in eleven weeks, 

Then started drinking, blamed it on the drink. 


He’d seen a woman, belly tattered, run 

Her last yards. He had seen a fat 

Friend roll in flames, as if his blood were paraffin, 
And herded enemies waiting to be shot 

Stand looking straight into the sun. 


They couldn’t let him rot in the heat 

In the corner of England like a garden chair. 
A handyman will take a weathered chair, 
Smooth it, lay on a glowing layer 

Of paint and tie a cushion to the seat. 


They did all anyone could do— 

Tried to grate off the colour of his trouble, 
Brighten him up a bit. His rare 

Visitors found him still uncomfortable. 
The old crimson paint showed through. 


Each night he heard from the back of his head, 
As he was learning to sleep again, 

Funny or terrible voices tell 

Or ask him how their deaths began. 

These are the broadcasts of the dead. 


One voice became a plaintive bore. 

It could only remember the grain and shine 
Of a wooden floor, the forest smell 

Of its fine surface. The voice rasped on 
For hours about that pretty floor. 
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“If I could make that floor again”, 

The voice insisted, over and over, 

“The floor on which I died”, it said, 
“Then I could stand on it for ever 
Letting the scent of polish lap my brain”. 


He became Boswell to the dead. 

In cruel script their deaths are written. 
Generously they are fed 

In that compound for the forgotten, 
His crowded, welcoming head. 


The doctors had seen grimmer cases. 
They found his eyes were one-way mirrors, 
So they could easily look in 

While he could only see his terrors, 
Reflections of those shuttered faces. 


Stepping as far back as I dare, 

(For the man may stagger and be broken 
Like a bombed factory or hospital), 

I see his uniform is woven 

Of blood, bone, flesh and hair. 


Populated by the simple dead, 

This soldier, in his happy dreams, 

Is killed before he kills at all. 

Bad tenant that he is, I give him room; 
He is the weeper in my head. 


Since London’s next bomb will tear 

Her body in its final rape, 

New York and Moscow’s ashes look the same 
And Europe go down like a battleship, 

Why should one soldier make me care? 


Ignore him or grant him a moment’s sadness. 
He walks the burning tarmac road 

To the asylum built with bricks of flame. 
Abandon him and you must make your own 
House of incinerating madness. 


The horizon is only paces away. 

We walk an alley through a dark, 

Criminal city. None can pass. 

We would have to make love, fight or speak 
If we met someone travelling the other way. 
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A tree finds its proportions without aid. 
Dogs are not tutored to be fond. 
Penny-size frogs traverse the grass 

To the civilization of a pond. 

Grass withers yearly, is re-made. 


Trees become crosses because man is born. 
Dogs may be taught to shrink from any hand. 
Dead frogs instruct the scientist; 

Spread clouds of poison in the pond— 

You kill their floating globes of spawn. 


In London, where the trees are lean, 

The banners of the grass are raised. 

Grass feeds the butcher and the beast, 

But we could conjure down a blaze 

Would scour the world of the colour green. 


For look, though the human soul is tough, 
Our state scratches itself in bed 

And a thousand are pierced by its fingernails. 
It combs its hair, a thousand good and bad 
Fall away like discs of dandruff. 


For a moment it closes its careful fist 

And, keening for the world of streets, 

More sons of God whisper in jails 

Where the unloved the unloved meet. 

The days close round them like a dirty mist. 


When death covers England with a sheet 

Of red and silver fire, who’l! mourn the state, 
Though some will live and some bear children 
And some of the children born in hate 

May be both lovely and complete? 


Try to distract this soldier’s mind 

From his distraction. Under the powdered buildings 
He lies alive, still shouting, 

With his brothers and sisters and perhaps his children, 
While we bury all the dead people we can find. 


ADRIAN MiTcHELL. 
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Rabbit Cry 


The season? Not yet spring. The place? Beside 

A knot of sapling birches, under sky 

Silver as birch-bark. Here were gaping wide 

A warren’s crumbling mouths to catch our feet. 

We stooped; the nets were staked, the bag untied, 

And into day’s eye glared a blood-red eye— 

The ferret trembled, with a sudden slide 

Plunged white to darkness. Hearts resumed their beat. 


Yet memory’s fixed by what I did not see. 

It was as if I heard the birches creak 

Under a troubling gust, as if each tree 

Now drew up from its roots those shreds of words 

That in the windless day surrounded me. 

I thought the weed-fringed mouths were stretched to shriek 
Until I saw their immobility 

Ajar to the pale sky stripped bare of birds. 


J. E. M. Lucre-Snrru. 


Poster for London Transport 


Science-fiction, tattered and out-of-date, 
Bequeaths a landscape where our bodies move. 
Flambeaux, portentous down the escalator 
Parade an avenue in art nouveau, 

Herald a progress—Way for Captain Nemo! 
Constricted corridors and halls of neuter wind— 
How many years since they were tarted up— 
Washed over in new styles of architecture 

On top of Dali-Doré-picturesque ? 
Trough-of-the-wave stuff now, in fashion’s Hell. 


“Nor are we out of it”, we mutter, pushed. 

Official tormenters swarm, in diligent hats, 

Clicking pedantic pincers. MIND THE GAP. 

Lose the way and miss the underground connection, 

All boredom condensed, fused to a helpless minute 

Of pacing a grey slab at OXFORD CIRCUS 

Between banked stares of glaring ikons— 

Strenuous BEER and nubile CORSETS, 

AMPLEX, GOD, OVALTINE, ELECTRIC RAZORS— 
Only a stop away from Tottenham Court Road. 


MartTIN BELL. 
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To A Calf Born On Sunday, In A Field 


Most tender, most topical of clowns, 

so helpless, even, that I cannot laugh 

at your gawkiness, the way you stumble, flop 
from knobbly sticks to flounder frantically, 
then dazed, half-kneeling, try once more 
with stilted rear-legs furiously to force 

the silly pair in front to hold 

one noble second quite conclusively .. . 
unforgettable, you that entered on the world 
head-in-hooves, as if your sudden birth 

were an interruption of some praying silence, 
here, now, observe your triumph and beatitude. 


Soon, a time must intervene 

whose wit’s too practical for simpletons like you, 
too near the marrow for the unassuming funnybone. 
So on, it will be foot-rot, flies, 

mists that suffocate, winds that drive 

derisive, through the sodden, serf-marked ear .. . 
So on—perhaps indifferently—we’ll watch 

you passing anonymously by : 

a roulette of eyeballs rolled without a chance 
round the bars of a tumbril systematically trailing 
to oblivion : a gun, a gaudy slab... 


But this, this is your day. 

Rest, therefore, in its sensuous immediacies, 
tributes to the birthday of an innocence, 
no less the genuine if brittle, short. 

Admit your charities : the lush lather 

of a new coat with its poignant match 

of early primrose, mushroom-grey ; 

the rough relish of a mother’s tongue 
painting, repainting, every fleck; 

the grove of elders gazing 

chestnut-eyed at these immense antics; 
and the earth, the ancient pedestal, 
straightening your feet, your novice knees; 
setting you—this day at least—four-square : 
the fool-prince of an unbearable felicity, 
heaven-schooled, among the buttercups. 


GrorFrrey Hoiitoway. 
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Chateau de Villandry 


Before the opening of the wrought-iron gates 
The gravel walks receive in daily dawns 

Re-indentation of neat herring-bone 
Patterns, and hoses splutter on the lawns; 


And later, from successive terraces 
Safely at one remove, the tourists crane 
Down on the faultless Jardin de Amour, 
Rightly so famous, as the guides explain; 


But we, beneath the aegis of our host, 
Skirted the areas where foot-marks might show 
To where hired hands had fresh the night before 
Reclipped the appropriate symbols of the low 


Square-cut box hedges. Just the place, it seemed, 
For Twelfth Night acted in Third Empire dress; 
Recall then how, by Louis Seize’s court, 
A masque too close to life, if one may guess, 


Was here enacted; how the enclosures served 
To set a mood or give a nimble clue 

For a proposal quarter meant at best. 
The hunting-boot and crinoline retinue 


Played the game well; and if some rebel soul 
Painted the trellis scarlet, threw champagne 

And glasses down long avenues in disgust, 
Merely he was not asked to come again. 


That gentry thought it knew and had the best 
In life—its etiquette, its games, its talk, 
The critic spouting from his meagre page, 
The minor Watteau who sketched guests in chalk. 


And yet those calf-high hedges brought a worse 
Stifling of sense than maze or catacomb, 

Offered of less escape than Chinon’s keep; 
Nightly at dusk they prop the withering bloom. 


Mark ROSKILL. 
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Hadrian at Olympia 


Where the green ramparts hedge the plain, he dreamed. 
The sun still shone, the Eurotas still ran pure, 
The grain still ripened. Here indeed, it seemed, 


Could be experienced that Platonic lure— 
Life in the full enjoyment of one’s powers, 
The thoughtful conqueror could pause secure. 


The workmen stemmed the encroachment of wild flowers, 
Reared every fallen column back to place, 
Cleared the palaestrae, reproduced the hours 


When the Greek heroes had convened to race, 
And priests called in to line the altars cast 
Up to the gods suitable prayers for grace. 


But that so forced renaissance could not last, 
However well prepared the site and ground 
(One cannot merely resurrect the past). 


The war-worn soldiers chased the girls around, 
Basked in the sun and let the oil dry up 
Upon their naked bodies, only found 


A facile pleasure in the proffered cup 
Of beauty. Youths who brought their wine to gay 
Generals of seventy sitting down to sup. 


The statuesqueness of the Attic play, 
The light of torches—these became a farce 
Even for the man who dreamed them; and today 


All once again is level with the grass. 
Mark ROskKILL. 


Behind the Legend 


Period house near Rome with a walled-in lawn 
And a lifetime’s treasures to quiet a febrile gaze, 
Where a period figure, now querulous, now withdrawn, 
Eked out the last of his dilettante days. 


‘Not worth the labour”—now and again the select 

Jest was thrown out, to defend the editions that stayed 
Pitted with faults there was no desire to correct, 

The arbours that had not outlived a ‘gracious decade’. 
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He lived off the capital of his belle-lettre youth, 
Less and less of an effort required to beguile 

The lavender monde with a new ‘distillation of truth’, 
Ever briefer, but in the accepted style. 


When he had gone, the guide-book note (two-starred) : 
“Easily reached from trunk-road seventy-three”, 
The tasteful plaques, the do-not-touch placard 
On tapestried chair-seats—all as it had to be. 


And the issue of orders only too precise 

To the called-in experts: “Halt all further decay, 
But even if careful faking be the price 

Fossilize the property as it is today.” 


He, after all, had pottered to change or enlarge 

His collections; now glazed mementoes would keep the same 
Order and rank. The villa was taken in charge 

Expressly to perpetuate a name. Mark RoskILL. 


Denton Welch 


He was the midsummer morning cyclist 

with dew on his wheels. Among his hair 

sun light and cornstalks tangled in laughter 

while his lithe song lanced through the south country air. 


Though he conquered strange avenues hedged with convolvulus 
among their white flowers he encountered no girl 

to halt him. No syringa sprayed skirt 

or smile like his mother’s braked his bright wheel. 


The sudden dark woman who gave him his darkness 
crumpled his cycle and cropped his thick hair. 

No sun touched his limbs through the few frosted windows 
of that hospital where his song froze to despair. 


Clown’s flesh covered the once leaf-light heart beat. 
An old man’s stick gave his fingers support— 

fingers knowing no girl but the lady of spiders 

who cropped his fine hair and required his thin heart, 


The girl in south avenues holding her nine flowers 
(he should have had them, had he met her that day) 
partners another. She circles the same paths 

with another who sings in the very same key. 


She dances into the midsummer evening 


with a suntanned youth, In the dusty park 
they rest on a green bench between flowering hawthorns 


near a cripple who weeps in the thickening dark. 
PETER Rosins. 
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Romance 


France holds your affections, Italy mine; 
History repeats itself—at least we may 
Adopt our preference as stage or backcloth, 
Act the Magnificent or Roi Soleil; 

Or, since no unities confine our play, 

Make Rome and Gaul our new denominators, 
Their swaying fortunes map out our design 
Performed in private by the two translators. 


My trampling legions overrun your acres, 

You, in due time, besiege and sack my city; 
We take our cues for donning bays or sackcloth, 
Our scripts are tragic, our impromptus witty, 
So we can dramatise and purge the pity 

Of past relations, but we act in vain : 

Between us still, impassive as spectators, 

The icy barriers of the Alps remain— 

Since we in our more recent, distant days 
Distorted one bold language separate ways. 


Wi1Lu1am DuNLop. 


First Movement of a Poem 


The midnight hour. 

You stand upon the fierce familiar tower 
Sky-scraping up from palace vaults and walls 
Of frescoed plaster, nibbled at by the tourist, 
Cracking under the strain of a thousand years. 


In the sunlight, snowfields hovered 
Over the distant plains, 
Far, far away, 
Loaded caravans, leaving the tracks of pilgrims, 
Climb, and draw slowly up to a fine point 
Among breath-taking, vast, and brutal rubble-heaps. 


What are the frozen limits of the globe? 
Mountains of whimsies, chiliasmic shivers. 
You must see your children whirled 
Before the sun, in frenzied aeronautics 
Around a shrivelled earth that’s crumbled 
Out to his atomies; flung in tangents 
Towards airless masses, and the heart 

One of a hundred thousand floating parts. 
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Stars driven headlong through the sky 
Quicken the choked electric streets; 

A wilderness of glittering nails 

No distance and all time away 

Mocks all who’d hammer them in place. 
Precessions of a clever moon 

Strangle earth into a corpse 

Or tie us up into one ball. 

The brightest signs are wonders still 
Though still below the lights you see 
Reflected in wet pavements, pools of water, 
The fires that dance upon the waves, 
Shadows like rainbows moving with your eyes. 


The stars are in you and you cannot see them; 
The fires are in the glass you dare not break. 
Earth spins your body out in shapes and echoes : 
The tube-train rattling intestinal tracts, 
The motor gasping for the petrol station, 
The submarine that breathes like the unborn. 
You're prey to robots, and to monster lizards 
Advancing from the years behind your back 
(Shivering before invading glaciers). 
Earth’s rakes conceal the caecum of the rabbit 
Still chewing when there’s no-one left to mourn 
Exhausted bodies derelict on an airfield 
Or a starving limpet on the sand. 

ANDREW ROBERTS. 


Mourners 


I had forgotten about purple rhododendrons 
They were fringed by the dark wood, like sultry 
clumps of stained coral, or 
shredded hearts, beaten out upon stone, 
and mushroom and sorel, or 
mallow thy tears, thy mourners 


Wild outbursts of love, froth in a swirl 
on a stream low-pressed-flowing, like clouds 
snatched to pieces, snow-flakes overgrown, 
all weeping 
and yet still defiant, love keeping 
watch over the last journey home, 
soul lost, torn . . . terrible, really 


Broken, thy mourners 
ANTHONY HouGHTON. 
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The Mercenary 


Coming towards her the professional hero 
strides with accustomed ease across the rocks. 
He eyes her nudity with an approving leer, 
hacks off the chains that bind her here. 
Now she is bound to him at last 

(parental obligations being what they are) 
and he can leave his sword to rust. 

“Purple viscera on the water, 

dragon dispatched for a king’s daughter”, 

the palace bard wrote later, in his room. .. . 


Expert at raping damsels in distress, 
Perseus was quite bereft of gentleness, 
and when Andromeda who had no choice 
heard that bluff, possessive voice, 
the romance shrivelled in her womb. 
ALExIs LYKIARD. 


The Acceptable Time 


If you want to know your love you must beat her. 
Men in battles and women in love 

Buy convulsion the heart never knew; 

They sing fierce hymns; 

They play 

The solemn game of the final day. 


The warrior-king usurped 

The knowledge of a kingdom he had not sought; 
For another victory he had trained his men, 

Had bartered for lances and left his fields. 

But he found a world 

That shattered his helmet on the rag-strewn field. 


The harlot with blindfold and arms at her side 
Had never heard words burning from her mouth; 
Her world was a street of open doors 

Of driven men and pain and sheets : 

Caught by a sudden stillness in the air 

She struggled to give and laid eternity bare. 


The universe waits in the second’s flow. 
Jacob saw the point when he fought with the angel : 
“Pray to me, and do not let me go.” 


MIcHAEL Epwarps. 
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Vacant Possession 


With sunset, texture, shade and detail cease to figure. 

The woods leave hollow outlines smoothly filled by bare, 

Anonymous and tintless shapes—a room they fit 

With ease that comes of practice every night, sub-let 

On terms of tenancy long since agreed. The sky line, 

Of old familiar, needs just lightly drawing in. 

There Cottingham church tower intersects the arc 

At Y the given point: produce the tangent, work 

Across to where it joins the X of Skidby mill; 

Observe how blunt the angles formed, and see it pull 

The obtuse Wolds themselves into the self-same plane. 

For Euclid’s rules supplant aesthetic tests till dawn. 

So you might frame the problem thus: is beauty stripped 

Most beautiful, or when in bright day garb it’s wrapped? 
P. Rocrrs. 


(Acknowledgements are made to Peter Robins for permission to 
reprint “Denton Welch” from his collection “Now Is The Winter’; 
and to Time and Tide and The Paris Review for permission to re- 
print ‘Hadrian at Olympia’ and ‘Chateau de Villandry respectively.) 
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Pasternak and the Superfluous Man 


What position in the world can the artist have 
Who has awakened from the common dream 
But dissipation and despair. —W. B. Yeats. 


A man of extraordinary artistic ability lives through a period of 
fundamental historical change and chooses to confront that talent 
directly in art with the challenge of such an era. And his contem- 
poraries reformulate his vision into the shape of more familiar and 
more manageable forms. Those in the West remark how close he 
is to his allies over here and those in the East remark how close he 
is to their enemies over there. And so it is that, despite the oppo- 
sition of their final value-judgments, there is a remarkable unity 
of interpretation between West and East of Dr. Chivago. 

As they see it, Yeats’s lines could be the epigraph into which 
Pasternak’s vision must fit. Zhivago is to be seen as the artist who 
has awakened, or thinks he has awakened, “from the common 
dream” and his “position in the world” is therefore “dissipation 
and despair’. Once they have placed Zhivago, the rest of the 
appreciation comes easily: poet’s novel, use of coincidence, War 
and Peace, the great tradition, plight of the intelligentsia. The 
ease with which they can then run through the established reflexes 
and cross-references confirms them in the rightness of the place 
they have assigned to the novel. 

It is because such an interpretation contradicts Pasternak’s stated 
position as an artist, because it involves the neglect of much of the 
Conclusion, the Epilogue and Zhivago’s poems’, that it is important 
to see how it has come about. It is because Dr. Zhivago offers a 
far more vital insight than has commonly been suggested that it is 
necessary to see it outside the critical context into which it has been 
fitted. Two statements will serve to show the sort of limits that 
have been imposed upon it. 

First, Max Hayward, one of the translators of the English edition 
and a typical representative of the Western viewpoint, sees the book 
as dominated by the obyvatel : 

An untranslatable word which Russians have used since the 
nineteenth century to describe those among them whose atti- 
tude towards politics was exactly that of ordinary people 
everywhere towards the weather. For them, political condi- 
tions and circumstances were to be taken account of solely in 
order that they should not interfere with their personal lives. 
It would be sheer lunacy to interfere with these events, to 
jeopardise or even render more difficult personal achievements 
by the vain attempts to change political circumstances, just as 


it would be lunacy to try and influence the weather to suit 
our ends.? 
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Second, and typical of the Eastern viewpoint’, is the letter of 
rejection from members of the editorial board of Novy Mir: 


It ts felt that we shall not be mistaken when we say that the 
story of the life and death of Dr. Zhivago as you represent it is 
at once the story of the life and death of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia, of its road into the revolution, and through the revo- 
lution, and of its perishing as a result of the revolution. . 

In your eyes Dr. Zhivago is the summit of the Russian intel- 
ligentsia’s spirit. In our eyes he is its morass... . 

There have been attempts, too, from both East and West to fit 
Dr. <hivago into their own brand of the Satanic Force myth, by 
which each sees the other as having the proprietary rights in evil. 
Western observers see the book as a revelation of what happens to 
the independent-minded in a Communist country, and Eastern 
observers see it as the unconscious revelation of the corrupting 
power of Western values. 

These viewpoints, part of what is essentially the same interpreta- 
tion, and stated with varying degrees of subtlety, arise primarily from 
three factors: ill-considered criteria, the ‘cult of personality’, and 
cultural isolation. The factors are closely related. It is cultural 
isolation that maintains the power of the Cold War myths and 
weakens both art and criticism throughout Europe. Particularly 
in this country there is a tendency to regard our critical tradition 
as self-sufficient and, as Hugh MacDiarmid has remarked, “while 
in most European countries, even the smaller ones, more or less 
competent translations of all English poets of any stature are avail- 
able, far too small a proportion of even the most important of 
modern European poets is available in English.”* As a result, 
Pasternak’s 1956 Memoirs are obtainable only in French, a com- 
plete edition of his poems is obtainable only in Italian and Russian, 
and, despite the availability in English of his 1930 autobiographical 
sketch Safe Conduct and four short stories,> reviewers can write of 
him as though he is a great poet only lately turned to prose and in 

need of apologists. 

The ‘cult of personality’, taken out of its Soviet context, is used 
here to refer to the obsession with character in fiction. It was to 
be hoped that those critics who had been perceptive enough to see 
the comparison with Shakespeare could have managed to do so in 
terms of Wilson Knight rather than Bradley. But as the centre 
of the novel must be occupied by a person, and it is after all called 
Dr. Zhivago, then the Epilogue and poems have to be explained 
away as items to divert the curious or asking a “different kind of 
attention”’. 

And ill-considered criteria abound everywhere. It is almost as 
though great art is to be seen as an excuse for critical self-indulg- 
ence, as though one can meet such a testimony adequately by 
making the usual faces and noises. The Cold War myths have 
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already been referred to, but even Philip Toynbee has found it 
necessary to criticise Dr. Zhivago by riding his ‘fresh forms of being’ 
hobby-horse. One is reminded by some of the reviews of Rayner 
Heppenstall’s incidental insight into the reviewer’s craft: “The 
New Statesman’s long reviews . . . though shorter than the T.L.S. 
middles . . . call for talking around and reading up.”® One of the 
few reviewers who did face up to the challenge was Michael 
Kullmann’: “Boris Pasternak’s novel cannot and should not be 
judged from the standpoint of prior commitment, for it is the kind 
of revelation of man and of the meaning of things upon which 
commitment should be based.” 


The main achievement, then, of this interpretation has been to 
centre the novel on Zhivago and to fit him into the picture of the 
dissipated and despairing artist of Yeats’s lines, so that we see 
Zhivago as obyvatel, outsider or superfluous man. It is here that 
the distortion is evident. For by placing Zhivago at the centre the 
book is turned into a conventional Romantic statement which 
asserts the primacy of the emotions and of the highly developed 
sensibility, and which presents as its hero a poet paralysed by his 
own hypersensitivity. By doing so the essential nature of 
Pasternak’s genius is denied. For in Safe Conduct he has made it 
quite clear that the “roots (of the genius’s fate and his nature) lie 
in the rough directness of his moral vision” and has explained 
what was obviously a crucial decision : 


I abandoned the Romantic manner. ... But a whole con- 
ception of life lay concealed under the Romantic manner which 
I was to deny myself from henceforth. This was the con- 
ception of life as the life of the poet. ... In the poet who 
imagines himself the measure of life and pays for this with his 
life, the Romantic conception manifests itself brilliantly and 
irrefutably in his symbolism, that is in everything which touches 
upon Orphism and Christianity imaginatively. ... But out- 
side the legend the scheme ts false. The poet who ts its founda- 
tion is inconceivable without the non-poet who must bring him 
into relief, because this poet is not a living personality absorbed 
in the study of moral knowledge, but a visual-btographical 
‘emblem’, demanding a background to make his contours 
vistble. 


To discover the true centre of the novel it is necessary to con- 
centrate upon the Conclusion, the Epilogue and particularly the 
poems. Why is it that Spring seems often so much more vivid 
than Zhivago or Lara or Strelnikov? Why is it that Pasternak is 
concerned with the theme of resurrection? Why is he so con- 
cerned with Christina Orletsova and the laundry girl, Tanya, in 
the Epilogue? 

Zhivago himself comments on this lack of ‘the steaming heat of 
reality’ when rewriting his poems in his last days at Varykino : 
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The reason for this correcting and rewriting was his search for 
strength and exactness of expression, but it also corresponded 
to the promptings of an inward reticence which forbade him 
to explore his personal experiences and the real events in his 
past with too much freedom, lest he should offend or wound 
those who had directly taken part in them. As a result the 
steaming heat of reality was driven out of his poems and, so 
far from their becoming morbid and devitalised, there appeared 
in them a broad peace of reconciliation which lifted the par- 
ticular to the level of the universal and accessible to all. 


If one applies this to the rest of the novel, it is the universality 
of the main characters that becomes clear. For though Pasternak 
stresses “the ideas of a free personality”,® he does not describe their 
inward struggles so that the Spring or the snow often seems more 
immediate. It is surely here that the idea of a poet’s novel has 
something to offer: that Pasternak wishes to go beyond the par- 
ticularities of individual character to reveal the great natural move- 
ments of which they are part, and that he finds in doing so that 


he is universalising his main characters. 


It is the great natural movements that bring meaning to his con- 
cern with resurrection. For through the activity of such forces 
the continual cycle of death and rebirth can be seen. His univer- 
salised main characters are bound up in this: 


Life itself is only an instant 
Only the dissolving 

Of ourselves tn all others 
As though in gift to them. . 


In me are people without names, 
Children, stay-at-homes, trees. 

I am conquered by them all 

And this is my greatest victory.” 
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And Spring is part of the process : 
But at midnight beasts and men fall silent 
Hearing the Spring rumour 
That as soon as the weather changes 
Death can be vanquished 
Through the travail of the Resurrection.” 


In this context, Misha Gordon, Zhivago’s old friend, hears ‘the 
Spring rumour’ during World War II: 
The war had its special character as a link in the chain of 
revolutionary decades. It marks the end of the direct action 
of the causes inherent in the nature of the upheaval of itself. 
By now, secondary causes are at work; we are seeing the frutt 
of its fruit, the result of its results—characters tempered by 
misfortune, unspoilt, heroic, ready for great, desperate, 
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unheard of deeds. These fabulous, astounding qualities are 
the moral flowering of this generation. 

And Christina Orletsova and Tanya, the laundry girl, are repre- 
sentatives of this new generation. It is Christina who gets inside 
the German lines during the war, blows up an impregnable fortress 
and is taken alive and hanged. It is Tanya—who, one comes to 
realise, is the daughter of Zhivago and Lara, who tells in the 
Epilogue of the misfortunes that tempered her character (her 
experiences as a waif, and the terrible murder of her little half- 
brother) and who is now to be given a formal education—that 
represents a generation that is to further the “freedom of the 
spirit”. 

The true centre, then, of Dr. Zhivago is a philosophic one—the 
existence in life of potentially liberating forces. If we were to 
attempt to confine the central conception within a single phrase 
it would have to be a bare phrase like “natural creativity’. It is 
part of Pasternak’s greatness that he can make of so neutral an 
abstraction a reality which is vital and compelling. A further 
aspect of his greatness is the way in which he can go beyond the 
placing in political terms of individual misfortunes so as to show 
them within the framework of this creativity acting as a social 
force. 

It is a mistake to see Pasternak’s testimony only in what is said 
by Zhivago or by his uncle. His opinion of the negative forces of 
reaction can be seen, for instance, even in the railway-worker 
Tiverzin’s indignant reference to the pre-Revolutionary “world of 
lies and fraud in which an overfed Madame had the impertinence 
to stare right through a crowd of working-men... .”14 It can 
particularly be seen in Strelnikov’s final conversation with Zhivago 
when he says of Lara “‘you could indict the century in her name”, 
and where describing the birth of socialist thought in the nineteenth 
century he describes how eventually “it caused the immeasurably 
vast figure of Russia (to) burst into flames like a light of redemp- 
tion for all the sorrows and misfortunes of mankind.’’?> It must 
be remembered that Pasternak still honours what he believes to be 
the positive achievement of the Revolution,’® that now “Russians 
have a different attitude to property and possessions”. He has 
since emphasised the import of the end of his novel when he said : 

Now something else is growing, something new. It is growing 
imperceptibly and quietly as the grass grows. It is growing as 
fruit does, and it is growing in the young. The essential thing 

in our epoch is that a new freedom is being born.”? 
R. E. K. Carreratt. 
1 “How many readers of Dr. Zhivago go on to the poems at the back of 


the book? To go on is probably not right anyway; the poems ask a 


different kind of attention.” (Donald Davie, New Statesman, 20th 
December.) 


? From the May issue of Encounter (with a subtitle itself significant. ‘ “My 
greatest wish a quiet life’ ’). 
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i.e. considered viewpoint, as distinct from what Sir Isaiah Berlin has 
referred to as “the crude and degrading misuse of it for propaganda 
purposes on both sides of the Iron Curtain” (Sunday Times, 21st 
December). 

From = excellent preface to Poems by Boris Pasternak, Peter Russell, 
1958, 5s. 

Boris Pasternak: The Collected Prose Works, Lindsay Drummond, 1945. 
Reviewing John Raymond’s England’s on the Anvil, Observer, 15th June. 
In Universities and Left Review, No. 5, Autumn, 1958. 

Dr. Zhivago, p. 405. 

In a passage where Zhivago’s uncle is expressing views which seem con- 
sistent with those of Pasternak (p. 19). 

The Wedding Party, from Zhivago’s poems. 

Daybreak. 

In Holy Week. 

p. 453. 

p. 38. 

p. 411 et seq. 

Since this article was written, in an extremely perceptive account (Dr. 
Marx and Dr. Zhivago, reprinted in The Listener of 8th January) 
Alasdair MacIntyre has come to similar conclusions, though he places 
the Revolution at the centre of the book. I feel that Pasternak is more 
intuitive and less rational than MacIntyre makes out, but anyone who 
considers the linking of Marx and Zhivago ludicrous should consult, for 
instance, Kenneth Muir’s account of the writings of the younger Marx, 
who was himself a Romantic poet. (See the New Reasoner, No. 3, 
Winter, 1957-58.) 

From an interview with Gerd Ruge, Encounter, March, 1958. 
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The Society’ Novels of Edith Wharton 


The House of Mirth (1905) 
The Custom of the Country (1913) 
The Age of Innocence (1920) 


The novels of Mrs. Wharton are today little known to the general 
reading public of America and less to that of this country. One 
finds occasional references to her in the more literary periodicals, 
her name loosely coupled with that of Henry James, but that is 
all. Several books and more articles were written about her at 
the height of her fame, in the ’20’s, and at the time of her death 
in 1937, but there has been little serious study of her since. John 
Lehmann brought out an attractive edition of the three novels under 
consideration in this article in 1953-4, but it does not seem to have 
been a conspicuous success: they can today be found remaindered 
at ‘Better Books’ or ‘Zwemmers’. 

And yet Mrs. Wharton deserves serious consideration. Her talent 
was prolific and diverse, if uneven, and it led her to write, among 
some forty volumes, books which can be ranked among the best 
American novels. An American by birth and upbringing but domi- 
ciled in Europe for the later years of her life, she wrote numerous 
travel books. Her knowledge of Italy in particular was deeper 
than that of the idle dilettanti who appear so often in her books, 
and one of her best novels, The Valley of Decision, was authen- 
tically set in the Italy of the French Revolutionary period. She 
also published several volumes of poetry, books about the First 
World War and two grim but finely written stories of New Eng- 
land, Ethan Frome and Summer, which are perhaps her best-known 
works. In addition there are the ‘Society’ novels, set in New York 
from 1870 to 1910, for which she is most likely to be remembered. 
The best of these were produced between the years 1905 and 1920, 
the period bounded by the publication of The House of Mirth and 
The Age of Innocence. 

Mrs. Wharton wrote The House of Mirth, her second novel, at 
the age of forty-three, with an advantage possessed by few other 
American novelists. She could draw upon what was taken for 
granted by the great nineteenth-century European novelists: an 
ordered, stable and class-dominated social background. She was 
born into the provincial aristocracy of New York. Descended from 
Dutch Patroons, great merchants and Signers, it had by the 1870’s 
lost all memory of the origins of its wealth and position. It had 
become rigidly exclusive, contemptuous, in its affluence, of trade 
and the accumulation of wealth, cultured in an occasional manner, 
and sufficiently complacent to be dowdy. But a provincial aris- 
tocracy cannot long maintain itself as a caste under pressure. In 
the 1870's, the facade was only beginning to crack; later the cracks 
were to widen until they became gaping holes too prominent ever 
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to be patched up. Mrs. Wharton wrote in The Custom of the 
Country of the situation in the ’90’s: ‘Ralph sometimes called his 
mother and grandfather “the aborigines”, and likened them to 
those vanishing denizens of the American continent doomed to 
rapid extinction with the advance of the invading race. He was 
fond of describing Washington Square as the “Reservation”, and 
of prophesying that before long its inhabitants would be exhibited 
at ethnological shows pathetically engaged in the exercise of their 
primitive industries’. 


And later in the same book : ‘Undine had found she had given 
herself to the exclusive and the dowdy when the future belonged 
to the showy and the promiscuous . . . Apex ideals had been based 
on the myth of “old families” ruling New York from a throne 
of revolutionary tradition, with the new millionaires paying them 
feudal allegiance. But experience had long since proved the 
delusiveness of the simile. Mrs. Marvell’s classification of the world 
into the Visited and the Unvisited was as obsolete as a mediaeval 
cosmogony. Some of those whom Washington Square left unvisited 
were the centre of social systems far outside its ken, and as in- 
different to its opinions as the constellations to the reckonings of 
the astronomers; and all these systems joyously revolved about the 
central sun of gold.’ 


Mrs. Wharton was born in 1862 and she left America for good 
in 1907. But she was most completely at home in the small world 
of her childhood, dominated by the old families of Washington 
Square. She portrayed this vanished world with an anthropologist’s 
eye for social nuance and her books about it could almost serve 
as basic texts for the social historian. It was a world which she 
could describe with bitterness; ‘Almost everyone had gone out of 
town; but now and then Miss Ray came to dine, and Ralph, seated 
beneath the flimsy portraits and opposite the desiccated Harriet, 
who had already faded to the semblance of one of her own great 
aunts, listened languidly to the kind of talk that the originals might 
have exchanged about the same table when New York gentility 
centred in the Battery and the Bowling Green. . . Mrs. Marvell 
and Miss Ray seemed to the young man even more spectrally 
remote: hardly anything that mattered for him existed for them, 
and their prejudices reminded him of sign-posts warning off tra- 
vellers who had long ceased to intrude.’ But it was also a world 
increasingly on the defensive, slowly being superseded as an ana- 
chronism in the restless evolution of American society; a world 
in which she and the characters in her novels who represented it 
increasingly took refuge from the strident materialism of the Gilded 
Age. It was a world that was rich and subtly coloured like old 
sherry, hospitable to those it recognized: ‘He was looking about 
the room with a kind of confused pleasure in its pale shadows and 
spots of dark rich colour. The old lacquer screen behind Clare’s 
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head looked like a lustreless black pool, with gold leaves floating 
in it; and another piece, a little table at her elbow, had the brown 
bloom and the pear-like gloss of an old violin.’ 


These three novels chart the process of dynastic change with 
almost clinical precision, describing New York society at different 
times over a period of over some thirty years. The earliest in period, 
The Age of Innocence, was significantly the last to be written, in 
1920. In it the traditional families still dominate the social world. 
The novel is concerned with their domestic rather than foreign 
affairs: the danger from invasion is still small. “Society” unques- 
tionably conforms to the social dictates, delicately conveyed, of 
the acknowledged top families. Of the Van de Luydens Mrs. 
Wharton wrote : ‘It pleased Archer to think that only an old New 
Yorker could perceive the shade of difference (to New York) 
between being merely a Duke and being the Van de Luyden’s 
Duke.’ It is only occasionally that the defences are penetrated by 
outsiders and that with the connivance of “Society” : ‘May inter- 
posed gently, “Oh, you know, everybody goes to Mrs. Struthers’ 
now; and she was invited to Granny’s last reception’. 


‘It was thus, Archer reflected, that New York managed its 
transitions: conspiring to ignore them till they were well over, 
and then, in all good faith, imagining that they had taken place 
in a preceding age...’ 

The Custom of the Country is set in the ’90’s, when Fifth Avenue 
had already replaced Washington Square as the ostensible social 
centre, but Washington Square had not yet been forced to recog- 
nise it. Mrs. Wharton describes, with an irony and power which 
it used to be customary to compare with that of Balzac, the forceful, 
glaring, but sometimes pathetic vulgarity of the nouveaux-riches in 
pursuit of their place in the sun. Mrs. Wharton does not spare 
the conspicuous faults of old New York—its snobbishness, its lack 
of vision and vitality—but she upholds too what she sees as its 
virtues. Here, most clearly, we see the clash between the desire 
in her to vindicate the social (and moral) order of her childhood, 
and the compulsion of her gift for acutely realised social analysis. 
The result, the chronicle of the social rise of Undine Spragg of 
Apex City, the most selfish and quietly ruthless heroine I have 
met, is perhaps the bitterest social satire in American literature. 

In The House of Mirth, set some ten years later, the social posi- 
tion of those who, in The Age of Innocence were trying to get in, 
is assured. The Trenors and the Dorsets can never occupy quite 
the same place as the Dagonets, the Marvells or the Van de Luy- 
dens, but they have arrived. And if The Custom of the Country 
is the story of the rise of Undine Spragg, The House of Mirth is 
the story of the slow descent and final ruin of Lilly Bart. Both 
needed a great deal of money; the one to help her to achieve the 
position she felt she deserved, the other to preserve what she already 
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had. Ultimately neither succeeded in obtaining the security they 
both craved. 


Mrs. Wharton brings to the writing of her novels a number of 
capabilities which, though they do not in themselves constitute the 
whole art of fiction, are extremely important elements in the deve- 
lopment of a masterly style. She has in the first place a capacity 
for the quick and precise delineation of character which is some- 
thing akin to that of Gorky, though very differently applied. In 
the second, she has a gift for the creation of atmosphere, and in 
particular for the evocation of place, that rarely fails her, whether 
she is describing the Italian summer where ‘all the values of the 
temperate landscape were reversed; the noon highlights were white, 
but the shadows had unimagined colour. On the blackness of 
cork and ilex and cypress lay the green and purple lustres, the 
coppery iridescences of old bronze; and night after night the skies 
were wine blue and bubbling with stars’; or where she was des- 
cribing the house of the rich collector of Americana, Jefferson 
Grice, ‘an appalling house, all brown and white stone without and 
black walnut within, with the Grice library in a fireproof annex 
that looked like a mausoleum’; or the home of Mrs. Archer at West 
Twenty-Eighth Street, where she and her daughter ‘in an unclouded 
harmony of tastes and interests cultivated ferns in Wardian cases, 
made macramé lace and wool embroidery on linen, collected 
American Revolutionary glazed ware, subscribed to “Good Words,” 
and read Ouida’s novels for the sake of the Italian atmosphere.’ 


These faculties are derived from a poet’s sense of the material 
coupled with a compelling and often delightful knack of producing 
the vigorous and incisive phrase. Her character sketches, shrewd 
though they are, are on the whole dependent on acute epigram- 
matic observation of the outward manifestations of character rather 
than deep intuition of its nature. Mrs. Wharton’s books are full 
of firmly depicted and sometimes unforgettable characters. There 
are, of course, the major ones, like Undine Spragg, Ellen Olenska, 
~ Ralph Marvell, or Newland Archer. But there are also people 
like Granny Manson Mingott: ‘the immense accretion of flesh 
which had descended on her in middle life like a flood of lava 
on a doomed city had changed her from a plump active little 
woman with a neatly turned foot and ankle into something as vast 
and august as a natural phenomenon. She had accepted this sub- 
mergence as philosophically as all her other trials, and now, in 
extreme old age, was rewarded by presenting in her mirror an 
almost unwrinkled expanse of firm pink and white flesh in the 
centre of which traces of a small white face survived as if awaiting 
excavation.’ Or there is the description of Mrs. Peniston in The 
House of Mirth: ‘Mrs. Peniston was one of the episodical persons 
who form the padding of life... . The most vivid thing about 
her was the fact that her grandmother had been a Van Alstyne. 
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This connection with the well-fed and industrious stock of early 
New York reflected itself in the glacial neatness of Mrs. Peniston’s 
drawing room and in the excellence of her cuisine. ... She had always 
been a looker-on at life, and her mind resembled one of the little 
mirrors which her Dutch ancestors were accustomed to affix to 
their upper windows so that from the depths of an impenetrable 
domesticity they might see what was happening in the street.’ 
Or there are Sillerton Jackson, the scandalophile, the gross Peter 
van Degan, Abner Spragg, Undine’s father, from whose fluctuating 
business success grew Undine’s social promiscuity, or George Dorset, 
or Carrie Fisher. Then there are a host of brilliantly executed 
thumbnail sketches, like that of Lady Cressida Raith, ‘a weather- 
beaten person in Liberty silks and ethnological trinkets’, or Mr. 
Welland, ‘a mild and silent man with no opinions and many habits’, 
or ‘the beautiful Mrs. Beringer, a lovely aimless creature, who kept 
(as Laura Fairford said) a home for stray opinions and could 
never quite tell them apart.’ Her rich phrases are her own, and 
often they cut to the heart of whatever she is writing about. Her 
description, for example, of Lilly Bart as ‘so evidently the victim 
of the civilization which had produced her that the links of her 
bracelet seemed like manacles chaining her to her fate’, or of 
Ellen Olenska as having ‘the heedless generosity and the spasmodic 
extravagance of persons used to large fortunes and indifferent to 
money.’ Or again, when she talks of ‘architectural incentives to 
immorality’, or ‘the lofty hotels moored like a sonorously named 
fleet of battleships along the upper reaches of the West Side: the 
Olympian, the Incandescent, the Ormolu.’ 


Mrs. Wharton’s novels, however, are much more than wittier 
and more polished versions of the “Society” novels whose modern 
counterparts are the stories in women’s magazines. She possesses 
that essential attribute of the good novelist, a sense of balance, 
enabling her to maintain a precise and conscious control over form 
and situation. She is at her least good when she loses the detach- 
ment which contributes to this. So long as she describes ancien 
régime and nouveau-riche with equal insight (and vituperation) 
she asserts her power as a novelist. When she lapses into mere 
conservatism, allows her personal grievance against the invaders 
to dominate, she loses it. She has a gift for the dramatic situation 
which rarely lapses into melodrama, or draws too much upon the 
hardly credible coincidence; and where she is merely sentimental 
it is because she has failed to achieve something more, not because 
sentimentality is the limit of her vision. Occasionally she touches the 
heights of her art, as in the following passage from The House of 
Mirth. As Lilly Bart ‘sat before the mirror brushing her hair, her 
face looked hollow and pale, and she was frightened by two little 
lines near her mouth, faint flaws in the smooth curve of her cheek. 

“Oh, I must stop worrying!” she exclaimed. “Unless it’s the 
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electric light—’ She reflected, swinging up from her seat and 
lighting the candles on the dressing table. 

She turned out the wall lights, and peered at herself between 
the candle flames. The white oval of her face swam out waveringly 
from a background of shadows, the uncertain light blurring it like 
a haze; but the two lines about the mouth remained.’ 


Mrs. Wharton has her share of the more common faults. Her 
dialogues are sometimes wooden and unconvincing, in particular, 
as was often the case, where she was not closely acquainted with 
the type of person she was trying to portray. It is not in this 
direction that her gift for characterisation lay. Her sphere of 
accurate and convincing observation, too, was circumscribed. Out- 
side her chosen world, the New York, France and Italy inhabited 
by the rich, she was remarkably ignorant. Her knowledge of the 
world of business was extremely limited. She rarely described how 
even her nouveaux-riches actually made their money. Usually, one 
assumes, it was in Wall Street and Mrs. Wharton concerns herself 
with the operations of that institution as little as Mrs. Spragg 
‘whose knowledge of what went on “down town” was of the most 
elementary kind.’ Her portrait of Mr. Spragg is intuitive rather 
than observed. Her descriptions of the life of the poor are 
thoroughly unconvincing. The ‘poverty’ to which Lilly descends 
is several standards above the highest to which the characters in 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle aspire. 


But the real question one must ask about Mrs. Wharton is 
whether her absorption in a limited world defined and contained 
her vision. The answer must, I think, be a qualified ‘Yes’. The 
social structure of the society she described was not capable of being 
interpreted as a moral order. Undoubtedly she meant Lilly Bart 
and Ralph Marvell to be tragic figures. ‘In what aspect,’ she 
wrote many years later in her autobiography, ‘could a society of 
irresponsible pleasure-seekers be said to have, on the “old woe of 
_ the world”, any deeper bearing than the people composing such a 
society could guess? The answer was that a frivolous society can 
acquire dramatic significance only through what its frivolity 
destroys. Its tragic implication lies in its power of debasing people 
and ideals. The answer, in short, was my heroine, Lilly Bart.’ 
But the values with which Lilly and Ralph are concerned are, as 
they themselves are, the product of their class. They seem deep 
and permanent only when contrasted with the transitional lack of 
values of the invaders. When Mrs. Wharton is not mastered by 
her prejudice she sees this as clearly as anyone reading her books 
is bound to do. The tragedy, if there is one, of Lilly and Ralph 
is that they are imprisoned between the Old and the New. Too 
sensitive and enlightened to to belong wholly to the Old world 
and too much committed to the values of the Old to throw in their 
lot with the New. But ultimately there is little to choose between 
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the upper and nether millstones. One looks with mixed feelings 
on an unattractive animal devouring its young. 

Mrs. Wharton’s characters, once incised, have the immutability 
of engravings on glass. She deals, in fact, with them as relatively 
static entities whose behaviour is predictable with relation to the 
class structure of the society to which they belong. This is one of 
the characteristics which classes her as both ‘nineteenth century’ 
and, in a real sense, ‘unAmerican’. It may partly account for the 
comparative neglect of her in America today. It could also be 
attributed to her desertion of America for Europe and her lack of 
insight into, and lack of interest in, most of what was most char- 
acteristically American, though the same orientation has not 
affected the popularity of Henry James. The American class- 
structure has always been sufficiently fluid for most Americans to 
deny that it exists, and American novelists have generally worked 
from a different set of premises from the great European novelists. 
They have either, like Hawthorne or Melville, even Hemingway, 
tried to write about Man, as a metaphysical entity; or taken refuge 
in regionalism, like Willa Cather or Faulkner; or, like Dreiser and 
Dos Passos, unable to realise a conception of Man, combined dis- 
satisfaction with the existing state of society with a vague deter- 
minism. Dreiser is perhaps the most typical American writer of the 
first decades of this century, Mrs. Wharton the least. The relationship 
between them, however, is closer than it at first seems. They are, 
in a sense, obverse and reverse of the same coin. Where Mrs. 
Wharton (like J. P. Marquand) can attack the soft belly of the 
rich, Dreiser sees only the hard, if brittle, exterior shell. He 
describes the sufferings and strivings of the poor with conviction 
and authenticity, but the social distinction between Fifth Avenue 
and Washington Square is as much a closed book to him as the 
life of the poor is to Mrs. Wharton. In the work of both authors, 
because neither was able to create Promethean characters, there is 
the same lack of moral struggle. It is a lack which might be termed 
an inherent defect of the American naturalistic novel (which is, 
in a sense, what Mrs. Wharton was writing). 

Mrs. Wharton’s place in American literature is, as I have tried 
to indicate, a special one. She is the only -American author of 
distinction to have written with real authority about the life of the 
very rich. The best work of her friend Henry James was set in 
Europe, Scott Fitzgerald was merely fascinated by wealth, and 
Marquand’s place in the world of the rich is as guest rather than 
as inhabitant. More than a chronicler, however, Mrs. Wharton was 
a novelist with a wide range of abilities subtly applied. Her work 
is powerful, compact, exhilarating and at times very moving : each 
of the novels with which I have been mainly concerned would 
repay a full length critical article. She is, above all, a writer who 
can be read with real pleasure.. 


Rosin McLaren. 
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Book Supplement 


THE POEMS OF R. S. THOMAS 


Song at the Year's Turning. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 12/6) 
Poetry for Supper. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 9/6) 


The appearance of Poetry for Supper provides a welcome oppor- 
tunity to say something about R. S. Thomas. He is one of the 
most interesting poets writing in this country at the moment— 
certainly the best of the Anglo-Welsh poets. The description 
‘Anglo-Welsh’ fits him particularly well, as he is not only a Welsh- 
man writing in English, but a man whose main themes have their 
roots in aspects of Welsh life. 

He is a country clergyman of the Church in Wales, who, although 
Cardiff-born, has chosen to work in remote parishes of the barren 
hill-country. His work as a poet springs directly out of his activi- 
ties as a priest, and, in the verses in which he describes the Welsh 
upland peasantry, one is aware of the grave and charitable scrutiny 
of a conscientious pastor. The best of the poems are in this way 
rooted in the essential seriousness of a man at work, and they have, 
too, the vitality of interested observation—a vitality which is felt 
most strongly in the imagery of the poems. 

He writes mainly about the harshness of the moorlands and hill- 
farms, and of the drudgery needed to wrench a bare living out of 
the thin acid soil and the incessant rain and cold of the weather— 

. . . that gaunt wilderness, where snow 1s laid 
Deadly as leprosy till the first of May, 
And a man counts himself lucky if All Saint? Day 
Finds his oats hived in the tottering barn, 

The reward for this struggle is so meagre and the environment so 
unremittingly hostile that the peasant develops a knotty toughness, 
a kind of enduring strength essential for survival. There is too 
much drudgery in it for it to be heroic—Thomas knows the streak 
‘of cunning and the appalling callousness of the peasant too well to 
glamourize him—but he pays respect to his unshakeable stubborn- 
ness— 

. . when he wades in the brown bilge of earth 
Hour by hour, or stoops to pull 
The reluctant swedes, who can read the look 
In the colourless eye, as his back comes straight 
Like an old tree lightened of the snow’s weight? 

These lines, from A Labourer, show in a concentrated form the 
strength of his imagery, which is an organic part of the experience 
he is transmitting, just as the labourer is rooted in the landscape 
and governed by the seasons. The effort of wading through mud 
and the ‘reluctant swedes’ convey the struggle, and the old tree and 
its springtime recovery convey the peasant’s perennial stubbornness. 
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R. S. Thomas’s concerns as a priest are not often on the surface 
—he is not a devotional poet, though he is certainly a religious 
poet. His priestly concerns are implicit in most of the poems, 
expressed through the workings of his duty to penetrate beyond the 
peasant’s physical struggle with land and weather to an assessment 
of his soul. Here again, the concern is for quality of living, and 
not in the direction of a Billy Graham, sheep-or-goats ‘decision’, and 
his preoccupations with peasant life would be in complete harmony 
with a humanist outlook. He wants to find out what happens to a 
man’s mind in the course of this struggle for the means of sub- 
sistence. Sometimes he is repelled by the mixture of avarice, cal- 
lousness, and low cunning, and in several poems — especially 
Valediction—comments on these unattractive traits with asperity. 
More often he finds the mind totally submerged in the struggle 
during hours of work, and, after work, unoccupied in the relaxed 
mindlessness of an animal resting. In one of his best poems, A 
Peasant, he writes— 

And then at night see him fixed in his chair 
Motionless, except when he leans to gob in the fire. 
There is something frightening in the vacancy of his mind. 


The poem ends with the assertion of a stubbornness and enduring 
strength underlying the mindlessness, and a reminder that the 
peasant is at the roots of civilization— 

Remember him, then, for he, too, is a winner of wars, 
Enduring like a tree under the curious stars. 


He expresses the theme memorably again in a retrospective poem 
on the same peasant in the later collection— 
...I showed them 
Your thought’s bareness; science and art, 
The mind’s furniture, having no chance 
To install themselves, because of the great 
Draught of nature sweeping the skull. 


Apart from these last lines, all the poems I have quoted from so far 
are from the earlier collection, Song at the Year’s Turning, and 
this is no accident, since Poetry for Supper is not as good as its pre- 
decessor. The imagery is not so strong, and one has an impression 
that the possibilities of the earlier themes have been largely 
exhausted, and that no new ones of the same scope have taken 
their place. R. S. Thomas himself seems conscious of this and the 
best work in the collection could almost be summed up as regret 
for past themes,—a regret for— 

. . that world 
We wes 
. . . found lingering on the farm 
As sun lingers about the corn 
That in the stackyard makes its own light. 
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Temptation of a Poet is the title, the temptation being a nostalgia 
for past experiences, and an impulse to rework old material— 
The past calls with the cool smell 
Of autumn leaves, but the mind draws 
Me onward blind with the world’s dust, 
Seeking a spring that my heart fumbles. 

It is a good poem, but writing poems about the difficulty of writing 
poetry, instead of out of the stuff of daily experience, is usually a 
sign of declining poetic vitality, and the rest of the collection bears 
this out. The modest successes are mostly miniatures of the greater 
successes of Song at the Year’s Turning, and there are more pro- 
nounced lapses of judgment and inconsistences of tone—Border 
Blues is easily Thomas’s worst poem. One can only hope that this 
decline is temporary, because R. S. Thomas is not only a good, but 
a most attractive, poet—his work has the Wordsworthian refresh- 
ingness which comes from the combination of appreciation of nature 
and moral sanity. He is all the more attractive for being an indi- 
vidual voice, free of movements, and above all free of The 
Movement. Brian Way. 


THE PRESENT AGE: David Daiches. (Cresset Press) 
‘explosive inward utterance’; ‘great expanding utterance’; 
‘passionate imperative utterance’ (of George Barker) 

‘Churchill’s Gibbonian prose’ 

‘such poets as Gordon Bottomley, Walter de la Mare, Lascelles 

Abercrombie, Harold Monro and Edward Thomas’ 

‘the poet identifies himself with the glory and suffering of Christ’s 

redemptive career’ (of Dylan Thomas) 

‘it was plain that the movement had been ill thought out’ (of 

the New Apocalypse poets; reviewer’s italics) 

‘Strachey’s brilliant demonstration that history was an art’ (Mr. 

Daiches’ italics) 

‘the true poet’s respect for the uncanny power of words’ (of 

Edith Sitwell) 

‘an uncanny eye for the arresting image’ (of Edith Sitwell) 

‘a positively uncanny power over words’ (of Yeats) 

‘uncannily brilliant lyrics’ (of Yeats’s last poems) 

‘uncanny power’ (of Ivy Compton-Burnett) 

‘uncanny power’ (of T. F. Powys) 

If there are those who think it unjust thus to select and thus to 
set down a number of Mr. Daiches’ stated critical opinions, I would 
ask them to read or re-read his book. 

Mr. Daiches’ book (the last volume of a series) contains 370 pages. 
200 of these are bibliography, and of the vast number of works 
therein listed it seems to me at least possible that the majority will 
never again achieve the distinction of being named in print. Mr. 
Daiches informs us that ‘some of the bibliographies are complete, 
some virtually complete, some highly selective, depending on the 
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importance, nature and variety of an individual author’s work’, so 
that we have to assume that in his view it is important for us to 
have sixty-odd works by P. G. Wodehouse listed, with dates, and 
to be told that the list does not contain eighteen musical comedies. 
It happens that Wodehouse is followed by L. H. Myers, who gets 
a two-line critical note as against a dozen for ‘the unique English 
institution’ which Mr. Wodehouse, for Mr. Daiches, constitutes. 
Mr. Daiches is not, of course, alone in his view of Mr. Wodehouse. 


It is difficult to know for whom Mr. Daiches is mainly writing. 
The history of the little magazines on pages 4-5, the account of the 
B.B.C. on page 8, and of Shaw on pages 50-52 : these simple things 
would seem to be meant for readers whom Mr. Daiches can hardly 
feel confident will know what he means when he uses a phrase like 
‘or of subsuming them in a terttum quid’. Furthermore he has to 
deal with some important writers, including a great genius. And 
here, nothing but literary criticism can stead him. 


Here is a quotation: ‘Nobody who has seen farm labourers 
watching television at a rustic public house and observed the thrill 
with which they have responded to Swan Lake and the half com- 
prehending fascination with which they have watched King Lear 
(these are two real instances) can deny that television can act, and 
in some respects in this country has acted, as a remarkable educa- 
tional and cultural force.’ I find this slightly nauseating as well 
as ludicrous. That intended saving qualification ‘in some respects’, 
really represents a deplorable compromise. A similar care is shown 
when Mr. Daiches speaks of ‘the stereotyped vulgarities of the 
stories in some of the more popular magazines’. ‘Some of the more 
popular’ is rather good. Bad, bad : prudence in the literary world. 
Yet Mr. Daiches can go on to say ‘the real problem seems to be 
an utter lack of discrimination’. It is not clear whose discrimina- 
tion is in question nor just how utter ‘utter’ is; Mr. Daiches tells 
us that even his farm labourers are half comprehending. However 
that may be, the impression I get from Mr. Daiches’ book is never 
one of sharp discrimination but of the seemingly ‘tolerant’ catho- 
licism of the littérateur; seemingly mild enough too in its balanc- 
ings of pro and contra, but in actuality inimical to real concern 
for life and literature. 


Miss C. V. Wedgwood, Lord David Cecil, Mrs. Cecil Woodham- 
Smith and James Pope-Hennessy are heaped together as ‘original 
scholars and competent literary artists’. High praise. Lawrence 
is given, it is true, two and a half pages all to himself, and he is 
spoken of as a great and original writer’. But Mr. Daiches’ 
emphasis is all wrong: ‘One forgives the flaws for the sake of the 
genius’. We feel that that ‘one’ means ‘I’ and that the genius is 
just about allowed an entrance. The ‘portrait of a genius but’ 
attitude is like saying “We admire you immensely, Shakespeare, 
but we cannot forget that you wrote Titus Andronicus and The 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona’. There is no sign of vigour of appre- 
ciation in Mr. Daiches. 


In the field of criticism F. R. Leavis is treated curiously like 
Lawrence in the creative: he receives praise, but in the end we 
have *. . . some brilliant criticism and a great deal of unnecessary 
polemic’. Whether or no Mr. Daiches’ deepest intentions and 
criteria qualify him to pronounce upon the necessity of Dr. Leavis’s 
‘polemic’, there is no excuse for that sort of negativeness. And to 
say of Leavis that ‘for him the good was the enemy of the best’ is 
palpable misrepresentation of a distasteful kind. 


For Mr. Daiches, Yeats is unquestionably the great poet of our 
century. All right, a case might be made out. But Mr. Daiches’ 
account (pages 31 to 39) is altogether too undiscriminating to be 
persuasive, while praise in terms of ‘high passion’ and ‘perfectly 
wrought’ seems significantly to echo the earlier and more romantic- 
aesthetic Yeats. There were parts of Mr. Daiches on Yeats which 
as I read them brought the Jdyls of the King into my mind. Is it 
because Mr. Eliot’s Quartets have so much that is inescapably 
challenging about ‘reality’ that Mr. Daiches undervalues them? 
He admits they are ‘certainly impressive’; also, ‘there is a kind of 
quiet grace blowing through Ash Wednesday which is particularly 
appealing’—gratifying for Mr. Eliot to learn that he has made 
grace appealing—and he says there can be no doubt whatsoever of 
Mr. Eliot’s being ‘a cunning craftsman, a master of style’; but he 
can conclude these pages by quoting Mr. Auden’s ‘Lay your sleep- 
ing head, my love’, to show what Mr. Eliot lacks. If you want 
to show what Mr. Eliot lacks, surely you will do better to go to a 
writer of his own or finer quality: Lawrence is pre-eminently the 
one. 

Among Mr. Daiches’ firm favourites are Laurence Sterne, 
Virginia Woolf, James Joyce; and the sort of virtuosity which they 
for him so admirably possess is supplemented by the tremendous 
things he finds in Mr. Barker and Dylan Thomas. He believes the 
. end of Joyce’s The Dead to be ‘one of the most perfectly cadenced 
pieces of prose in the language’. But what’s the good of cadence 
where a self-conscious literariness rules? 

On page 19 of Mr. Daiches’ book we may read this: “The 
restriction of the amount of currency that can be taken out of the 
country has meant that holiday makers on the Continent have 
represented a much wider range of social classes than ever before; 
a Continental! trip is no longer the rich man’s prerogative. Never 
before have so many parties of British schoolchildren been seen in 
Paris at Easter time’. I think we are expected to feel here, Hurrah 
for education. Later we get ‘the lucky novelist who manages to 
sell a novel to Hollywood’. We are given that, quite unironically. 
I wonder what Mr. Daiches makes of The Lesson of the Master? 

H. Coomses. 
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THE NEXT WORD: Thomas Blackburn. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 
THE DUAL SITE: Michael Hamburger. (Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Blackburn’s latest collection of poems is his fourth book, and 
represents his work from 1956 to 1958, when he was Gregory 
Fellow of Poetry in the University of Leeds. For those who want 
a word for everything, it could not unfairly be described as Critics’ 
Poetry—along with that of other poets teaching English today. 
Mr. Blackburn’s style is his own: he uses themes and forms which 
he chose for himself some time ago, and has evidently decided are 
still his best means of expression. If Mr. Blackburn acknowledges 
any master, I suppose it would be Yeats, or possibly Edwin Muir : 
at all events he is very much the poet as Bard, ignoring twentieth- 
century appearances on the whole, and treating rather the perma- 
nent passions and emotions of mankind. It is a world to be 
apprehended in the language of the ballad, fable, or nursery rhyme; 
and Mr, Blackburn’s main forms are simple: full-rhyming octosyl- 
labics and irregular stanzas of pentameters. But this ‘primitivism’ 
is, inevitably, highly sophisticated: it is well aware of the seven- 
teenth century; and at times the poems exhibit a rather disconcert- 
ing compound of evident strong feeling with a wit that shades off 
too frequently into a satiric and sometimes gossipy knowingness. 
The verse is written with a dangerous facility : we find too seldom 
that tension between words and things essential to poetry if it is to 
invest language with an emotive force stronger than that of every- 
day prose. There are, indeed some impressive statements : 

Lest we should see too much and burn 

Our human natures clean away 

By feeling more than we can bear, 
but sometimes the outward appearance of form seems more of an 
escape than an answer to the problem of finding the proper pulse 
for every passion; for myself, I am sorry that Mr. Blackburn did 
not follow up his use, in the playlets of his first book, The Holy 
Stone, of a comparatively free verse which made for very lively 
dialogue. 

The difficulty is in fact that, in common with several of his 
most accomplished contemporaries, Mr. Blackburn seems to present 
experience at second-hand; when he would be passionate and spon- 
taneous, he tends instead to be cerebral and ironic. In the poem 
Hospital for Defectives, one is moved by the lines 

And yet between the four of them 
No word ts ever said 
Because the yeast was not put in 
Which makes the human bread. 
but the precision of the next lines 
But three men stare on vacancy 
And one man strokes his knees 
is only weakened by the rather self-conscious question 
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What 1s the meaning to be found 
In such dark vowels as these? 


Mr. Blackburn is seldom obscure; but when he is, as in The 
Ballad of the Last Night, it is the effect of a complex sequence of 
images that appear to be thought rather than felt or seen, working 
itself out in a metre that leaves no time to stop and see what was 
really meant. The meaning, in fact, is limited to the idea behind 
the images, which in themselves have no special force. 

One, two, three, and I’m gathered up 
By reins of blood to a heart-shaped cup 
Jerked back where my lips and fingers stop. . . . 


This lack of direct feeling matters less in the patently conversa- 
tional, and sometimes prattling, stanzas of the poems about fables 
—we are given reflections on stories, not the stories themselves. 
But the fluent talk about the younger son’s journey not merely for a 
bride, But some new clarity that rinsed his nature When he cut 
through the brambles to her side—this fails when the poet wants 
to state an imaginative truth of his own. The Citizens begins 
promisingly : 

After the marsh was drained and its vast monsters 
Had gasped their lives out in the well-rinsed air, 
Our city corporation cleaned the fosse up 

And charged us sixpence to see Grendel’s lair. 


but the characteristic half-cynical, half-nostalgic tone of voice is 
hardly an effective instrument for theological persuasion: the 
‘ancient roaring’ (‘Excuse me, but it’s coming from your heart’) is 
a poor mouthpiece for the Devil; the ‘fury of the heart’ a pale 
formula for the H-Bomb or Original Sin. One is tempted to feel 
that the poem is really a substitute for a poem about the importance 
of recognising that evil is real and ineradicable; as it is, it refers 
to the idea without giving us any new imaginative awareness of its 
meaning in the world of human actions. 


Mr. Blackburn himself appears to admit this: the final poem, A 
Printed Page, remarks that 
. . it seems I have nourished 
Only a printed page; 
That only there my confusion 
Was solved in a lucid day 
Whose sun did not touch my darkness .. . 


This malaise, as I have already remarked, seems to be common to 
many other poets besides Mr. Blackburn; but, in spite of (and also 
because of) the things I have criticised, his book does seem to me 
well worth reading for anyone who is interested enough in poetry 
to be worried that intelligence and humanity such as his should 
find it so hard at the present day to find a language of its own. 
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The limitations of “critics’ verse” are also evident in the work 
of Mr. Hamburger (who is now a lecturer in Reading University). 
The Dual Site (vague, ugly title!) is his third collection, and repre- 
sents his work from 1953 to 1958. It has the recommendation of 
the Poetry Book Society. Mr. Hamburger has his eye on the 
external world much more than Mr. Blackburn; his manner, or 
method of approach, is much less settled. A number of his poems 
give a similar impression of being consciously contrived out of a 
wish to make a poem, rather than to have been stimulated by any 
new insight into the possibilities of technique. Sometimes, it is 
true, his words achieve a real life of their own, a real personal 
music, usually in the shape of a single scene or event. In this way, 
Emblem is memorable, for all its slightness : 

Only for love of love 

High up this hunter shot 

And missed the snow-white dove; 

Then, descending to the plain, 

Entered a pitch-black wood 

And, blindly, shot again. 
For the sake of the dove, of mountain sunlight and snow 
Deep in dark woods he seeks a wounded doe. 


Even if the ‘meaning’ of this incident is not very clear at first, its 
reality is definitely felt; there is more emotion in the last line than 
in, for instance, the six sonnets which compose A Wreath of Thistles 
or the ornamented outcries of Philoctetes (one fails to see why Mr. 
Hamburger wanted to write about Philoctetes). The point is that 
without this sense of music and intuitive flair for the emotive phrase, 
no amount of fanciful description will succeed in showing the 
reader something new in familiar objects or events. The most vivid 
poem in the book (and the only one with any overtly social refer- 
ence) is the title poem, The Dual Site, the language and ballad-form 
of which do succeed in saying something about (to quote the blurb) 
‘those inward processes of the heart and mind which underlie our 
human predicament’, 


Mr. Hamburger’s observation ofthe external world too often degen- 
erates into incidents in a prose argument, without any sort of verbal 
excitement to distinguish it from prose; words are used as con- 
venient metaphors, and not for their own sake. 


Indeed, unless they have a definite story to tell, it would seem 
best for most poets today to use words very sparingly indeed, giving 
them an opportunity on every occasion to speak out with their 
fullest possible force. When it is as hard as it clearly is at the 
moment to make of English something more than the language of 
journalists and reviewers, it is astonishing, and somewhat depress- 
ing, that so many poets should find it possible to be so prolific. 


A. D.R. 
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THE IDIOM OF THE PEOPLE: James Reeves. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 


Mr. Reeves has chosen a provocative title for his book, which is 
a selection of 115 folk-songs and traditional verses from the manu- 
scripts of Cecil Sharp. A provocative title because, now that poetry 
is the interest of the few, it seems hard to believe that there was 
once an England with a body of myth, legend, folk-song and ballad, 
which could be described as the idiom of the people. 

Sharp toured England in the early years of the century taking 
down words and tunes from the lips of country people, and col- 
lected 800 folk-songs. The Folk-Song Society has been founded in 
1899, but, until Sharp exerted his influence, had been more in- 
terested in music than words, particularly since in Victorian phras- 
ing the songs were often ‘very indelicate’ and ‘too coarse for 
reproduction’. As we may now see, this in fact meant that they 
contained a certain folk-song frankness about going to bed and 
tumbling a lass in the hay. Thus, until now, few songs have been 
printed in the way that Sharp took them down. 

Mr. Reeves has written an admirable introduction, and one 
section is particularly interesting, where he analyses the variants of 
five well-known songs, and gives an interpretation of the origin 
of the ‘Foggy Dew’. The songs themselves are illuminated by the 
notes and explanations given by Mr. Reeves, and we may join with 
him in hoping that this book is but the beginning of a future com- 
prehensive collection of folk-poetry. D-LH. 


THE COCKS OF HADES: C, A. Trypanis. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


To read through the poems of Professor Trypanis is to become 
increasingly aware of an alien tradition being imposed, not always 
unsuccessfully, on his adopted language. 
Look, black-kerchiefed women | Stooping under arms / Of 
Sanudo and Barozzt, sad | Salt-gnarled eagles. 
The reader with neither a classical education nor his Lempriére 
at his elbow may be puzzled by some of these attempts to give 
mythological themes a modern currency in highly “poetic” diction. 
And most of all we must remember Chabrias 
When we, too, abandoned, lie down 
To die in the hollow of Chios. 
Allusion can become a convenient shorthand for the notation of 
feeling. Too little is created; too much left to the reader’s ability 
to recreate as living images the innumerable references which are 
the text of Prof. Trypanis’s poems, and often the pretext for them. 
Even poems which seek to convey particular experience, such as 
Cock at Sea, are deficient in individual vision. 
The farm was dancing through the jagged cry— 
Tall hay-stack, seed-rich field, barn, hedge, and tree, 
Cocks that could proudly strut, birds that could fly. 

The Half-Wit (which, again, seems to be more first-hand than 
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many of the other poems) presents its persona in a tone too general 
to have an impact. 
Yet he would always help, would be the first 
To shoulder any dead-beat soldier’s pack, 
Climbing Albanian hills in frozen thirst. 
He is formalised into an almost marmoreal posture by the condi- 
tional tenses and the plurality of incident. How much more real 
one salient action would have made him! Another near-success, 
Cicada, evokes a sun-parched landscape. 
No breath of wind to swing the bearded thorns, 
The wine-press dry, sun-gagged the olives choke .. 
but has to bring in Pan to round the poem off. 

Subjects more usual than these are Helen, Midas, the Delphic 
Oracle, Callimachus. All have been written about so many times. 
Though Prof. Trypanis can, as in a poem on the Sleeping Beauty, 
give a new twist to an old tale, he cannot bring his subjects to life 
sufficiently to prevent our feeling that the poems are too much 
versions of other people’s writing. 

This is partly owing to the fine language beneath which are 
buried some good ideas. Homesickness brought about by a self- 
imposed and honourable exile is the theme of Phocaea; but phrases 
like dove-rich Elea and 

But you must build rich-speaking cities 
cause the poem to seem translated: the ideas seem so much more 
defined than the words clothing them. 

There are moments when the unresponsive movement gives way 
to the incisive rhythms of speech as in To Theon from his son 
Theon. 

Another 

Fine thing, father, not to take me to town. 

I will not write, or speak, or settle down 

Unless you bring me to Alexandria. 
But the portentous end 

There 1s an Alexandria for every age 
shows us that Prof. Trypanis regards it as a special effect, a “‘child’s 
rage’. 

Since even a slim volume is liable to include a number of poems 
hardly to be considered in a definitive canon, I have confined my 
quotations to poems which are likely to repay reading. The total 
effect of the book is more overtly literary than these might sug- 
gest. The hard economy occasionally achieved in the young 
sailor’s story in Leuconia, in To Theon, in Cicada, and elsewhere 
only in occasional epigrammatic lines, might be more prevalent if 
Prof. Trypanis would accept the advice the greatest of English 
critics gave to a scholar. 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters. . . . 
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THE CHEQUER’D SHADE: John Press (OUP se25s.) 


Mr. Press’s subtitle, “reflections on obscurity in poetry’, is unduly 
modest; his book is as complete, and as unarguable, as an entry 
in an encyclopaedia. And almost as dispassionate; for Mr. Press, 
having at the outset defined the possible causes of obscurity, lets 
much of his argument rest on a vast number of quotations, which, 
though unerringly apposite, tend to get in the way of a clear-cut 
development of his case. However, there is no doubt that he wins 
his case—it is bound to be in the undefended list, since this is an 
academic work of reference, not of criticism. I do not infer by 
that, however, that it requires study rather than reading; Mr. Press 
turns what could be a dull subject into a lively one. 


It could be a dull subject—but one cause of obscurity is not 
likely to be. Mr. Press deals fully with obscurity through difficult 
language, thought, references, etc., but is most interesting when 
concerned with a newer kind of obscurity, which he traces as far 
back as Milton. And it is this source of obscurity, involving the 
relationship between the poet, the public and the civilisation, that 
is the axe which has cleft the great rift between what Mr. Alvarez 
has called ‘the literary and the literate’. It is, briefly, a breakdown 
in communication between poetry and society; it is caused by the 
isolation of the poet, which is in turn caused by the vast growth 
of society, the decay of a rigid system of belief, the aggressive pro- 
liferation of commerce and its ideals. The growing-up of civili- 
sation from the simple and secure to an adult complexity and 
worry has forced the poet, in his attempt at an honest response 
to experience, to distort that experience to the shape of his own 
inner life, since he cannot any longer hope to comprehend anyone 
else’s life. If his personal attitudes find a response in some- 
one else, so much the better; if they don’t, then he has abandoned 
communication, but has at least expressed. The Waste Land was 
the last—and is likely to remain the last—attempt to survey 
civilisation. 

The case is virtually unchallenged, but is not unchallengeable. 
Certain experiences—reaction to death, love, war, surprise at im- 
probable events, satire on social types—remain unchanged; the 
point, of course, is that these have become, in modern complexity, 
minor experiences personal to the poet, which he feels incapable 
of universalising, For there has been a change also in the public. 
The opinion that Flaubert, a century ago, expressed ungraciously 
as “l’education gratuite et obligatoire ne fera qu’augmenter le 
nombre des imbéciles” has its point: modern education, with a 
strong emphasis on the factual, the technical, the scientific, does 
little to educate the imagination, and is consequently unlikely to 
create a new audience for poetry, or even to stimulate a potential 
one, Admittedly, under the old régime of education for the pri- 
vileged, the great uneducated majority would have been no more 
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interested in poetry; but those who would formerly have had the 
privilege of an education, in the arts and humanities, are now 
largely diverted into scientific training, and—here lies the real evil 
—a commercial civilisation has robbed the rest of their individuality, 
and with it the tradition of balladry—or, more recently, has made 
the Victorian idea of a “family cultural evening” a ludicrous joke. 
In such a society, poetry will remain the interest of the few. Pee 


SELECTION: A. S. J. Tessimond. (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 


Of contemporary writers of light verse Mr. Tessimond is one of 
the most gifted and consistently exact. Each poem in this elegant 
collection is a pruned, deftly-worked and sensitive statement of one 
perceptive moment, and can generally be classed as ‘metropolitan’ 
or purely lyrical. He has the enviable talent, in his short ironical 
or personal love-lyrics, of avoiding embarrassment either to his Lady 
or to his readers; he uses the “sap-limbs-thighs” kind of sequence 
without appearing hackneyed or id-ridden. ‘These poems represent 
a high level of conscious intelligence, and are eminently suitable for 
furtive cribbings by shy lovers. The exquisiteness of the lyrics is 
equalled in the metropolitan poems, which are exquisite in the sense 
of torture. Tessumond, Plomer and Dehn will bequeath to posterity 
a vivid gallery of the anti-heroes of our time. The psychoanalyst, 
the Romantic, the Casanova of the dance-floor, the too eager suitor, 
and the frightened hollow men of the Saloon Bar—all are pinned 
like butterflies; and, most noire of bétes, the “Man of Culture” 

. . . finds that talk of music, books and art is 
Useful at all the most important parties. 
He cultivates an aptitude for knowing 
Which way the day’s aesthetic wind is blowing. 
He lacks all passion, feels no love or hate; 
Notes what is up to, what is out of, date; 
Is equally prepared to praise or damn 
So long as he can coin an epigram . 
Yet good and bad in art are one to him, 
Mirror of mode and weathercock of whim. 


Among the other metropolitan poems, which range from “Jamaican 
Bus Ride” to “The British”, will suddenly occur an immediate and 
indelible line : 
Cats, no less liquid than their shadows, 
Offer no angles to the wind. 


_There can be no doubt of Mr. Tessimond’s complete success in 
his aim; one may, however, misquote Kenneth Tynan quoting James 
Agate: “They are good poems of their kind, but are they a good 
kind of poem?” How worthwhile is the obviously limited aim of 
this verse; should one discriminate in its disfavour since it is of a 
minor “value of kind”? To do so would infer that the poet is 
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dissipating an acute intelligence on trivial themes. My impression 
is that the frivolous appearance of many of these poems is attribut- 
able not to a trivial theme but to a directness of style that is not, 
except for the occasional irony, in accord with the bulk of modern 
poetry. For the remarkably low price it is an excellent bargain 
(or was, before it sold right out). If only all copywriters were 
as cultivated as Mr. Tessimond, advertising might become one of 
the less pernicious evils in our culture. Ans: 


NIGHT THOUGHTS: David Gascoyne. 
(Andre Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 

The B.B.C. commissioned this long poem in three parts; but the 
result is a bewildering disappointment against Mr. Gascoyne’s high 
reputation, founded on his pre-war work when he experimented 
with surrealist techniques in poetry. It lacks any feeling of excite- 
ment, of poetic vision, or of what the publishers call “acute aware- 
ness of the anguish of man’s condition”. Perhaps speaking it aloud 
elevated passages that are, in print, trite and ponderous : 

The Tyrant Negativity has usurped power and thrown 
Men’s captive souls into the silent pit 
Of self-confounded Subjectivity. 
or 
And the exhausting fear of Death and Mystery, 
The Mystery of Death, of Life and Death, 
The huge appalling Mystery of everything; 
And fear of Nothing... 

Phrases such as twinkling panorama to describe a city at night 
cannot, surely, be used without irony? I did not hear the broad- 
cast version, but I am unconvinced that these passages could sound 
other than trite; or that ugliness could be eliminated from a collo- 
cation of words like in an unanimated; or that the most honeyed 
voice could render less ludicrously harsh the sibilance of 

. . . galaxies of spinning spheres 

Dispersed in distances so vast that human sight 
Swerves backward sickened by the senselessness 
Of so much space without a single sign 

That consciousness . . . 

One must assume that a positive effect was intended, but it 
eludes me. The whole poem appears on paper to be aurally un- 
attractive, and, intellectually, composed of loosely-strung, unassimi- 
lated impressions. A.S. 


NEW POEMS 1958: A P.E.N. Anthology. 
(Michael Joseph, 13s, 6d.) 
The book is a kind of barometer of poetic activity rather than 
an anthology in the ordinary sense, and it does seem to confirm 
the impressions of the trends in poetry that reading it over the last 
few years gives. One finds, for example, an unashamed exploita- 
tion of traditional verse forms, some recently resurrected; and 
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experimentation in form is largely confined to modification of these 
forms. The strange popularity of the villanelle, not an unknown 
verse form in Cambridge, continues with three examples. Again 
there is a proportion of verse that is latter day Georgian in its 
unmemorable treatment of unworthy themes. But then, most poetry 
at any time is Arcadian in outlook. The Movement, too, lives on, 
though its influence is Waining. Most of the bad poems in this 
book derive from it. Kingsley Amis has one extremely cumbersome 
one, portentously entitled Larger Truth. (There is, incidentally, a 
tendency for the better known poets to send in poems for this 
anthology which are well below the standard of their best work, 
which one can’t help regretting.) One notices, too, a quickening in 
the movement away from obscurity. Most of the poems are obvi- 
ously intended to be read rather than criticised and are the more 
enjoyable for it. 

Perhaps the most significant thing is the way most poets take 
their subjects from familiar, well-loved objects or scenes, or try to 
recapture in words intimate, fleeting and unforgettable moments. 
One need only cite the large number of poems about animals or 
birds, seven in all, or the several carefully observed descriptive 
poems. It is as if the poets were conscious of their precarious hold 
on life in the megaton age and, shrinking from larger issues, were 
concentrating on writing about memorable or treasured things. 

I suppose one should be grateful for any hard cover space that 
a publisher gives to poetry, but it is a little too much of a self- 
conscious display of poetic talent. Printing single poems, it seems 
to me, is the function of the Little Magazines. The book would 
be far better if it contained ten poems by each of seven poets, or 


even five poems by fourteen. R. McL. 
THE GREEN HEART: Brenda Chamberlain (O.U.P.) 
TIME IS AS TIME DOES: Elizabeth Young (Putnam) 


The drift of Miss Chamberlain’s poems is the sea, fishermen and 
death by drowning in a heavily shadowy and magical and Celtic 
atmosphere. The response she demands throughout the first and 
more striking part of the book seems to be the one Synge’s Riders 
to the Sea evokes but it is difficult to rise to it owing to the deter- 
minedly and self-consciously squaw-like tone she uses, a tone of 
rather smugly pathetic courage in probable bereavement. One 
gets no sense of first-hand experiences. The effect is more that of 
a tapestry depicting the stylised figures of women on a grey shore 
straining their eyes across the sea—‘Our eyes surf-dimmed with 
gazing.’ 

Miss Young’s poems are unpretentious; there is no obtrusive 
poetical persona. She is the opposite of Miss Chamberlain in that 
there is a variety of theme and tone and in that she is minutely, 
rather than vaguely, descriptive and in most of her poems brings 
off by the use of vivid detail the impression of a particular place 
and a particular time— 
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‘... the smell 
Is gas, or pennies in your hand. 
Sometimes this precise use of detail becomes a fault. Rome Asleep 
has a prosy, travel-book geographical exactness. But this is an 
interesting fault. It was a relief to read her after Miss Chamberlain. 
B. W. 
HYPHENS: James Russell Grant (Putnam) 

These poems are of two kinds. The first consists of long visualised 
narratives, often interrupted by dialogue, often preceded by a 
generalisation— 

The city ts haunted by young men without ambition, 

Who don’t seem to care about girls, or motor-cars — 
describing everyday and often squalid incidents in such a way as 
to invest them with pathos or romance or nobility, the particularly 
squalid detail selected to set off by contrast the worthiness and 
weight the emotion is given, rather as Graham Greene does. Young 
Man in a Telephone Booth begins : 

Holding the black curve of the receiver, and saying 

“Why don’t they answer? It’s high time.” 

He watched a fly crawl over his thumb. 

This kind of poem is much more successful than those written in 
his other manner, which are short lyrics with rather facile ex cathedra 
conclusions, such as ‘Love is a lost identity.’ B. W. 
VIEWPOINTS: Julian Cooper. (St. George’s Gallery) 

Mr. Cooper works on a small scale, with a minimum of technical 
display, and his poems do not claim to be anything other than a set 
of clearly defined attitudes. 

In Composition on a Winter Dusk and Sitting in the Studio he 
reveals an affinity with ‘abstract’ painters, and the influence of their 
style is evident throughout the volume. He attempts to dissociate 
objects and scenes from the jaded stock of human emotions, and to 
escape from himself and the exhausting roundabout of thought, 
passion and judgement into the actuality of shape, substance and 
pattern: Here is a world entirely free 
From apathy, where there is only lamplight falling 

On a rind, soft with inner whiteness 

Lying on a plate with three pips. 

It is no censure to say that a poet cannot get excited over his own 
feelings or perceptions, but we do expect him to derive energy from 
the poem in hand, and this is what Mr. Cooper fails to do. We 
could accept the attitude of 

certain 
Enormous truths have become 
Boring by duplication 
if only an energetic poem could be made from it; but Mr. Cooper’s 
boredom too often extends to his art; he imposes it upon the indi- 
viduality of words, and thereby destroys a source which could 
provide him with the vigour he cannot draw from life. 
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Mr. Cooper’s love of understatement betrays him into leaving too 
much unsaid, so that many of the poems seem to be only preludes 
to something of significance; they revolve around the unexpressed, 
while the key word or image either eludes the poet or is avoided 
by him. This fault is particularly apparent in the poems where 
Mr. Cooper takes the epigram or paradoxical statement as his model 
—Walking up Bond Street and William Bell. He has not the 
thrust or bite to be successful in this style. Nor, one suspects, has 
he the clarity of insight. 

The last and longest poem in the book, In the River Plate Delta, 
is written in an exotic style to suit the setting, but it seems an 
isolated curiosity rather than a sign of development. It is indeed 
difficult to see how a poet who is withheld from probing experience 
by an energy-sapping ennui can develop, unless he comes to recog- 
nise that creative vigour must function despite world-weariness. 

B.W. J. 
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